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MAY WE gue YOU ON THAT? 


Rep W R Poace, of Tex, com- 
menting on proposed farm aid pro- 
gram: “The very act of accepting 
a dole from the gov’t tends to 
break down the fiber of the people. 
We never before have insulted a 
large group of American citizens 
by asking them to take their 
subsidies straight.” 1-Q 

WINSTON CHURCHILL, former Brit- 
ish Prime Minister: “There was a 
time in 35 and ’36 when I used to 
hear—in the famous lines — ‘an- 
cestral voices prophesying war.’ 
But now I am thankful to say I 
do not hear those voices.” 2-Q 

Mayor WM O’Dwyer, of N Y: 
“A draft in Pittsburgh to be Mayor 
of N Y is nothing to be sneezed 
at.” 3-Q 

FRANK L WEIL, pres, U S Nat’l 
Social Welfare Assembly: “Where 
all have the right to speak, some 
foolish speaking is done. But 
where, as ina dictatorship, all speak 
alike, little thinking is done.” 4-Q 

Greater N Y Safety Council, is- 
suing instructions on how to lift 
a June bride over the threshold: 
“Do not try to lift too much 
weight . . . Hold the bride in such 
a way that your vision of the path 
ahead is not obstructed.” 5-Q 

Berlingske Tidende, Copenhagen 
newspaper, commenting adversely 
on reports that Mrs PERLE MESTA, 
Washington’s 1st hostess, might 
become U S amb to Denmark: 
“Nowadays, in diplomacy, you do 


not ask questions about sex, but 
about qualifications, and especially 
if the qualifications are in har- 
mony with conditions under which 
they should be used.” 6-Q 

Marshal Jos STALIN: “We do not 
want war any more than the West 
does. But we are less interested in 
peace than the West, and therein 
lies the strength of our  posi- 
tion.” 7-Q 

Dr D S M Imri, Rector, Royal 
High School, Edinburgh, Scotland: 
“We think too much in terms of 
houses and not enough in terms 
of the life to belived in them.” 8-Q 

JOHN MorGaN, prof of social 
work, Univ of Toronto: “As long 
as people have a job, feel useful 
to their families and in the com- 
munity, they won’t grow old. That 
only happens when we persist in 
making them retire at 65, toss them 
an old age pension.” 9-Q 

CAMILLE PEDEBOSC, French sword 
swallower, mourning stolen bayo- 
net: “That was a favorite I ate 
most often. It was a kind of 
aperitif for me.” 10-Q 

GERHART EISLER, German Com- 
munist, who escaped American au- 
thorities recently: “The (U S) 
circles wanting war are the Catho- 
lic Church, the upper bureaucracy 
of the trade unions, immigrants 
from Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
German-American groups and some 
economic leaders.” 11-Q 


Davin SARNOFF, chmn of the bd, 
RCA: “So appealing is television 
to the American public in all 
walks of life and at all ages. that 
the industry at the opening of °49 
was 2 yrs ahead of the dates set 
by. the most optimistic forecasts 
made at the end of the war.” 12-Q 

ERIK BOHEMAN, Swedish amb to 
U S: “The American people have 
the best manners of any people 
in the world—even tho they are 
so informal. Their politeness and 
friendliness is astonishing.” 13-Q 

Rev F W SHI ITOo, vicar of Sea- 
ford, Sussex, England: “Men and 
women are exchanging and selling 
their souls for ease and comfort, 
free meals, education, glass eyes, 
false teeth, and wigs.” 14-Q 

FRANK J STARZEL, Gen’l Mgr, 
A P: “Courage in the editorial 
chair is the real bulwark of free- 
dom. Our way of life cannot sur- 
vive once we succumb to the 
sugar-coated pill instead of the 
bitter draught of straight, unvar- 
nished facts and truths.” 15-Q 
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E WHO NEVER QUOTES, 


IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ACCURACY—1 

In a radio address, the mayor 
of a small town had blundered, 
making accusations against an op- 
ponent which he soon realized 
could not be sustained. Questioned 
later by the press, the mayor de- 
nied having said what he had said. 
Being pushed further, he repl’d 
angrily, “Then the radio misquoted 
me.”—WILFRID STILL, Coronet. 


ACTING—Technique—2 

“What is the technique of act- 
ing?” was the ist question put 
to Alfred Lunt when he lectured 
at the Actors Studio. He frowned, 
hemmed, hawed and said, “That’s 
too broad and gen’l a question 
to answer now. But I'll be back 
here in a few wks, and in the 
meantime, I'll ask my wife.” 

When he ret’d, he quoted Lynn 
Fontanne’s definition of the tech- 
nique of acting: “Speaking a little 
louder than normal and not bump- 
ing into the furniture.”—LEonarp 
Lyons, McNaught Syndicate. 


AIRLIFT*—3 

The courage, resourcefulness and 
indomitable spirit of the Ameri- 
can and British fliers operating 
the airlift has beaten the Rus- 
Sians at their own game 


MAXWELL DROKE, Publisher 
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apolis, Ind., under Act of March 3, 


The blockade proved a failure 
which cost the Russians money 
and lost them prestige every day 
it operated. The airlift has cost 
us well over $100 million. But it 
was well worth it to remind the 
Soviet what our “decadent democ- 
racy” could really do when we 
put our mind to it, to let them 
know we were ready to strike 
back and show up the Russian 
drive to sweep over Europe by 
threats of force as a_ gigantic 
bluff—GRAHAM PATTERSON, editorial, 
Pathfinder. 


AMBITION—4 

Ambition is like hunger; it obeys 
no law but its appetite—Mutual 
Moments, hm, Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident Ass’n. 


BUSINESS—5 

“If I owned a great business and 
engaged many office boys,” says 
a very wise man, “I would leave 
this task to no one. I would en- 
gage all of them myself. The 
world is now being run by yester- 
day’s office boys.”—Link-Belt News, 
hm, Link-Belt Co. 


COMMUNISM—6 

While the communists were at- 
tempting to win the recent Itali- 
an elections, a virulent Stalinite 
boasted to the priest of a small 
village in the Romagna, “There 
is no use fighting us. Religion is 


finished. We communists have 
abolished God.” 

“You are fortunate, my son,” 
calmly repl’d the priest. “Give 


thanks to God that He is more 
tolerant.”—Catholic Digest. 


CUSTOM—7 

The source of a strange cus- 
tom observed by officers of a regi- 
ment quartered at Edinburgh 
Castle, Scotland, early in the last 
century, is being sought by the 
Society for Army Historical Re- 
search. Every night after dinner, 
the officers drank a toast to “A 
clean sword and a dirty Bible”’— 
an expression of hope that their 


Lucy Hirtte, Editor 


swords would ever be drawn in a 
righteous cause and that their 
Bibles would be frayed from con-/ 
stant use. The words have sur- 
vived but efforts to trace the ori- 
gin have proved futile-—Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 


DEMOCRACY—8 

Democracy is a system of na- 
tionalism that aims at bringing 
a country under God’s control— 
starting with you and me.—Car- 
builder, hm, Pullman-Standard 
Car Mfr’g Co. 


DRINK—Drinking—9 

There are 3 saloons for every 
school, 2 liquor outlets for every 
church, a liquor outlet for every 
75 families in the U S, a total of 
421,000 liquor outlets in the U S. 
There are more women serving 
where alcoholic beverages are sold 
than are enrolled in all the colleges 
in the U S. The American people 
spend for retail beverage alcohol 
each yr 2% times the money 
spent for education—Tep HIGH- 
TOWER, Phi Delta Kappan. (Home- 
wood, Ill) 


EDUCATION—10 

It is no accident that educa- 
tion is the American religion, that 
Americans build schools to look 
like cathedrals, amd that every 
generation has seen a proportional 
increase in the college and univ 
population—HENRY STEELE CoM- 
MAGER, Nation. 


ESPIONAGE—I1 

A German spy operating in Lon- 
don during the Ist World War de- 
vised a method of sending his in- 
formation to Berlin which was so 
clever it deceived British censors 
for 2 yrs. He got a job in the 
pressroom of an old and respect- 
able magazine whose masthead, a 
drawing of a swarm of bees around 
a hive, had not been changed for 
decades and was so familiar that 
no one ever paid any att’n to it. 
So the spy transmitted his code 
messages by rearranging the bees 
in a new drawing and making a 
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new engraving each wk. One day, 
after the issue had been printed, 
the spy rec’d an important fact 
and included it in the copy he was 
sending to a confederate in Switz- 
erland by adding several extra bees 
in India ink which stood out so 
prominently a censor spotted them 
at once.—MEE MORNINGSIDE, True. 


FAITH—Reason—12 

The heart has its reasons, which 
reason does not know. We feel it 
in a thousand things .. . It is the 
heart which experiences God, and 
not reason. This, then, is faith: 
God is felt by the heart, not by 
reason. — BLAISE PASCAL,* French 
philosopher. 


FAMILY—Food—13 

A family of 5, it has been est’d, 
needs about 3,000 lbs of fruits and 
vegetables a yr.—Science Digest. 


| If I were a father*. . . 

If I had a son, I’d probably | 
| be frightened. I’d feel that it | 
| would be my fault if my son 
| didn’t grow up to be a fine, 
| honest man—a good citizen in 
| every sense of the word. If T| 
| couldn’t supply my son with | 
| sound character thru home | 
| training, I’d know that none of | 
| my worldly ambitions for him | 
would ever be realized. Every | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
’ 


—_— 


boy is a hero-worshiper. His in- | 
clination is to look up to his | 
father as head of the house; a 

repository of all knowledge, the | 
universal provider, the right- | 
eous judge. If I couldn’t an- | 
swer my son’s questions I’d say | 
so. Then we’d get together and 

find out—JOHN EDGAR Hoover, | 
FBI, | 


| 
14 
| 


criminologist, head of 


Washington, D C. 


FRIENDSHIP—15 

There is undoubtedly a certain 
satisfaction to be had in having 
a lawn entirely carpeted with 
grass. But the pleasantest yards 
are those that show a little bare 
path worn between them and the 
neighbors—Spencer (Ia) Reporter. 


GERMAN Y—Postwar—16 

Whether they could manage 
alone or not, the Germans love 
to think Americans are a greater 
interference than help. This anec- 
dote is being told in the American 
zone: 

An American 


commission in- 
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spects a destroyed structure and 
discusses its reconstruction with 
German engineers. The Americans 
ask how long it would take the 
Germans to-do the job. “Two yrs,” 
they say. Then the Americans ask: 
“And with our help?”—‘“Four yrs,” 
they answer—CurtT L HEYMAN, 
“Nobody Loves the Germans (Ex- 
cept the Germans),” UN World, 
5-"49. 


GOW’T—17 

Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the 
House, said recently: “We _ will 
never see cheap gov’t again in 
our lifetime. We can look for- 
ward for some years to a gov't 
that will cost in the neighborhood 
of $40 billion a yr. If we go on 
over the next 50 yrs as we have 
over the past 50 yrs, we will not 
be looking for mkts for our prod- 
ucts but for food for ourselves.”— 
Commerce, hm, Portland Chamber 
of Commerce. 


HABITS—18 

Possibly man could live twice 
as long if he didn’t spend the Ist 
half of life acquiring habits that 
shorten the other half—Woodmen 
of the World Mag, hm, Woodmen 
of the World Life Ins Co. 


INTERNAT’L RELATIONS—19 

It is a little short of miraculous 
that 2 great world powers, with 
such conflicting philosophies of 
life and theories of gov’t, could, 
over so long a period of time. 
thumb noses, make faces and 
rattle sabers at each other in such 
close quarters without some fool- 
hardy incident plunging the world 
into war.—Arkansas Methodist. 


JUSTICE—20 

Chas Haddon Spurgeon* once 
refused a legacy of $150,000. A 
wealthy resident of Leeds was so 
deeply impressed by Spurgeon’s 
sermons, he willed the bulk of his 
estate to him, leaving various 
needy relatives poorly provided for. 
Spurgeon immediately sent for a 
lawyer and distributed the entire 
bequest among the needy rela- 
tives. The newspapers of the day, 
reporting this, said: “Mr Spurgeon 
has preached many great sermons, 
but none more striking than this. 
He would rather be just than 
rich.’—EpDMOND M _ KeERLIN, Tele- 
scope-Messenger. 
LANGUAGE—Simplicity—21 


Recently W Somerset Maugham 
said: “The nicest compliment ever 


paid me was a letter from a GI 
in the Pacific during the war. He 
wrote that he had read an entire 
story of mine without having to 
look up a single word in the dic- 
tionary.” Roy W Por, “Some 


Techniques of Report Writing,” 
Bulletin of the Business Group, 
hm, Special Libraries Ass’n, 5-49. 





June 20-25—Nat’l Swim for Health Wk 
June 19 
1623—*b Blaise Pascal, 
opher, scientist 
1834—*b Chas Haddon Spurgeon, Eng- 
lish clergyman 
1937—d Sir Jas Barrie, Scottish author 
1948—Congress passed peacetime selec- 
tive service act 
1949—-*Father’s Day 
June 20 
1863—W Va admitted to Union 


June 21 

1631—d John Smith, English explorer, 
founder of Jamestown colony 

1639—b Increase Mather, New England 
clergyman, writer 

1788—N H ratified Constitution; 
marked beginning of U § Con- 
stitutional Gov't 

1850—b Dan’l Carter Beard, naturalist, 


French philos- 


artist, ome of founders of Boy 
Scouts 

1882—b Rockwell Kent, American art- 
ist, author 

1908—d Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakov, Rus- 
sian composer 

1948—*Berlin Airlift began 
Republican nat’l conv opened 
in Philadelphia 

1949—1st day of summer 

June 22 

1527—d Niccolo Machiavelli, Italian 
Statesman, writer 

1874—Dr Andrew Taylor Still, Kans 
physician, first advocated theory 
of osteopathy 

1928—d Arthur B_ Frost, American 
illustrator, humorist, creator of 


Uncle Remus, 
i940—*France signed 
Germany 

June 23 
1683—Wm Penn 
with Indians 
1876—*b Irvin S Cobb, American hu- 


Br’e’r Rabbit 


armistice with 


Signed peace treaty 


morist 

1894—b Edw, Duke of Windsor 

June 24 

1314—-Battle of Bannockburn secured 
independence of Scotland 

1497—John Cabot, English navigator, 
reached N America 

1771—b E I Du Pont, French-born 


American mfr 


1813—*b Henry Ward Beecher, Ameri- 
can clergyman, orator 

1842—*b Ambrose _ Bierce, American 
author 

1908—d Grover Cleveland, 22nd & 
24th U S Pres 

June 25 

1876—d Geo A Custer, Indian fighter 
“Custer’s last stand’ in Battle 
of Big Horn, Mont 

*Relevant mat’l in current issue. See 
items thus marked. 
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AGRICULTURE: Less waste of 
spray mat’ls—and less danger of 
crop damage due to over-spraying 
—is claimed when tractor speed- 
ometer is used. Small 5th wheel 
runs on ground, causes speedome- 
ter dial to give accurate record- 
ing of forward speed of tractor. 
Thus, number of gal’s of spray 
per acre can be controlled ac- 
curately. Stewart Warner Corp’n, 
Chicago. (Successful Farming) 

AVIATION: Revolutionary light 
plane can fly with safety as slow 
as 27 mi’s per hr. Wing has big 
flap to increase lift and slots in 
leading edge which are opened 
to reduce speed. Can land or take 
off in an area the size of tennis 
court; has cruising speed of more 
than 100 mi’s per hr. Helio Corp’n, 
Norwood, Mass. (Newsweek) 

COSMETICS: In Paris, new cos- 
metic process sprays cosmetics 
into the skin. (Constanze, Ger- 
many. Quore translation) 

PHOTOGRAPHY: New type of 
lens, which took 2 Parisian opti- 
cians 17 yrs to perfect, produces 
motion picture in color on black 
and white film. Lens contains 4 
filters—red, blue, green and yellow 
—each of which prints it own im- 
pression on each frame. When 
projected thru a similar lens, each 
impression passes thru its own 
filter and all 4 “recompose” the 
picture in color. Invention called 
Rouz-color, may end movie in- 
dustry’s long search for simple 
process with color in the lens in- 
" stead of the film. (Collier’s) 


SPORTS—Equipment: Twelve-ft 
plastic sailboat is half the weight 
of a wooden boat same size. Mfr 
claims it is 10 times as sturdy as 
wood, nonsinkable, leak-proof, re- 
quires virtually no maintenance 
for the hull. (Emmre Tavet, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor) 


MEMORY—22 

Memory is chiefly a matter of 
paying att’n. You can’t forget 
what you didn’t get!—Dr GEO 
Lawton, N Y psychologist, quoted 
in KVP Philosopher. 


MIND—23 

Great minds have purposes, oth- 
ers have wishes.—Roster, hm, Se- 
curity Mutual Life Ins Co. 


MONEY—24 


How much is a billion? If a fund 
had started to accumulate Jan 
lst, 1 A D, at the rate of $1 a min, 
it would not have reached the 
billion mark for over 1,900 yrs—or 
to be specific, until April 29, ’02.— 
Jas T ANDERSON, Banking. 


OPEN-MINDEDNESS—25 


The trouble with many people 
who boast of keeping an open 
mind is that they keep the mind 
open for the purpose of letting 
something out instead of taking 
something in—Akron Baptist Jnl. 


PATRIOTISM—26 

Too much patriotism today 
should be spelled pay-triotism.— 
Rev JOHN TENNANT, Gobin Metho- 
dist Church, Greencastle, Ind. 


PRAYER—27 

Prayer requires more of the 
heart than of the tongue.—ADAM 
CLARKE, Chaplain. 


PROGRESS—28 

The fundamental rule of progress 
is to do what you can with what 
you have where you are today.— 
R & R Mag, hm, Ins Research & 
Review Service. 


PROPAGANDA—29 


We can understand why Rus- 
sians believe Stalin’s propaganda 
about the U S A: they do not 
know any better. We can under- 
stand why Americans believe Sta- 
lin’s propaganda about the Soviet 
Union: there is an iron curtain. 
But why any American believes 
Stalin’s propaganda about Ameri- 
ca, is beyond us.—Plain Talk. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—30 

Sign in reception room at White 
Motor Co, Cleveland: “Our In- 
formation Desk Is a Co-operation, 
Not a Defense.” — Employment 
Counselor, hm, Employment Coun- 
selors Ass’n. 





RACE—31 

It’s no disgrace to be colored, 
but it’s so inconvenient.—BERT 
WILLIAMS, quoted by Ror OTTLEy, 
Black Odyssey. (Scribner) 


REGIMENTATION—32 

We speak justifiably about the 
horrors of a police-state, but we 
tolerate with equanimity the fact 
that our children are brought up 
by police-parents, are taught by 
police-teachers, are supervised in 
their employment by police em- 
ployers, and have their civic and 
personal responsibilities imposed 
upon them by a police-discipline. 
Thruout the entire process we 
seek to build up a sense of re- 
sponsibility while depriving the 
individual of the means of dis- 
charging that responsibility —ABra- 
HAM Z BARHASH, “Psychiatric Con- 
tributions to Community Living,” 
Child Study, Spring ’49. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—33 
Motto for any traffic judge: 
“Sure, I'll ‘fix’ your speeding and 


If he too had capitulated. .. 1 

Five yrs after Churchill’s | 
visit to Tours, when he was | 
informed France* could not | 
fight on against Germany, Ed- | 
ouard Herriot, former French | 
Premier, said: “Churchill had | 
come to France to beg us to | 
continue the war... He broke | 
down and wept like a child. 1f ! 
at that moment, when he was I 
so discouraged, if, instead of | 
clenching his fists and reviving | 
his energy, he too had capitu- 
lated, where would we be at | 
this moment?” — N Y Times, i 
6-12-"45. | 

What are the lessons to be 
drawn from the tragic story (of | 
the fall of France)? If-a na- | 
tion values anything more than | 
freedom, it will lose its free- | 
dom; and the irony of it is that | 
if it is comfort or money that | 
it values more, it will lose that | 
too. And when a nation has to | 
fight for its freedom, it can | 
only hope to win if it possesses | 
certain qualities: honesty, cour- | 
age, loyalty, vision and self- | 
sacrifice. If it does not possess | 
them it has only itself to | 
blame if it loses its freedom.— | 
W SOMERSET MAUGHAM, . Strictly | 
Personal. (Doubleday) 
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reckless driving tickets, as soon 
as you ‘fix’ the death and damage 
toll of accidents.,—Russ LAVINE, 
Ia Sheriff. 


SALESMAN SHIP—35 


Charley, in Arthur Miller’s Pulitz- 
er prize-winning play, Death of a 
Salesman, says: “Willy was a 
salesman. And for a _ salesman, 
there is no rock bottom to life. 
He don’t put a bolt to a nut, he 
don’t tell you the law or give 
you medicine. He’s a man way out 
there in the blue, riding on a 
smile and a shoeshine. And when 
they start not smiling back—that’s 
an earthquake A salesman 
is got to dream, boy. It comes 
with the territory.” 


SELF—Understanding—36 


Ninety per cemt of the world’s 
woe comes from people not know- 
ing themselves, their abilities, their 
frailties, and even their real vir- 
tues. Most of us go almost all the 
way thru life as complete stran- 
gers to ourselves—so how can we 
know anyone else? — SYDNEY J 
Harris, Chicago Daily News. 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE—37 
When Morris Fishbein, editor of 
the AMA Jnl, visited Great Britain 
last fall, he asked for copies of 
the various gov’t forms to take 
back to America with him. A Brit- 
ish plysician asked: “Dr Fishbein, 
have you chartered the Queen 
Mary?”—Speakers Mag. a 


SPEECH—Speaking—38 

When preaching on devotional 
subjects, Archbishop Cushing speaks 
spontaneously from yrs of experi- 
ence in the pulpit. On matters re- 
lating to community problems, 
however, he uses a carefully pre- 
pared mss. A reliable source com- 
pares his mss technique to that of 
a navigator, who refers to his map, 
yet, for the most part, keeps his 
eyes on the sea.—MARY MURRAY 
O’Brien, Boston Globe. 


SUCCESS—39 

The most difficult part of getting 
to the top of the ladder is getting 
thru the crowd at the bottom— 
ARCH WarD, Chicago Daily Tribune. 


TELEVISION—40 


The faces of wanted fugitives 
have been flashed on video screens, 
and a new anxiety weighs on the 
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criminal classes: “How did my 
test snots come out?”—Sen SOaPER, 
syndicated col. 


‘1 wi BUTE—41 

I think (Henry Ward Beecher*) 
a great man, a good man 
He is not a garden, but a forest, 
not a lake but a cataract ...a 
garden we fancy, a torest we use; 
a lake is very piacid and gentle, 
but waterfalls drive all our mills.— 
LYMAN ABBOTT, who succeeded Hen- 
ry Ward Beecher as pastor of Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn. 


Ta OUBLE—42 

Some troubles are like bee 
stings: they’re only .03125 of an inch 
long and the rest is imagination. 
—Gilcrajfter, hm, Gilbert Paper Co. 


TRUTH—43 

In spite of all evidence to the 
contrary, the things that divide 
the worid are trivial as compared 
with the things that unite it— 
RAYMOND FospIcK, quoted by Cas- 
PER BLACKBURN, Presbyterian Life. 


UNITY—44 
Some men get a reputation for 


truthfulness because they can’t 
think quickly enough. — Timmins 
Daily Press. 
VALUES—45 


A woman tourist in Fla was ad- 
miring an Indian’s necklace. “What 
are those things?” she asked. 

“Alligator teeth, ma’am,” repl’d 
the Indian. 

“Oh, I see. I suppose they have 
the same value for your people 
that pearls do for us.” 

“Not quite,” he ans’d gravely. 
“Anybody can open an oyster.”— 
Northwestern Bell, hm, Northwest- 
ern -Bell Telephone Co. 


WILL—Bequest—46 

Creighton Peet once wrote that 
there are some people who “seem 
to look upon a Will as a sort of 
ectoplasmic club with which they 
can reach back from the beyond 
to belabor and prod the living.” 

One man went to great trouble 
to cut his wife off with a dollar. 
His whole estate was $10. Another 
didn’t want to have his wife get 
a cent unless she married within 
5 years. His modest estate he put 
up as a prize “so that someone 
else could. find out how hard she 
had been to live with.”—Property, 
syndicated by Cambridge Assoc’s, 
Boston. 





A Father’s 10 


Tenets 


The Nat'l Father’s Day* Comm 
recently suggested 10 tenets as a 
guide for fathers—a sort of creed 
which heads of families the world 
over would do well to heed. And 
were these 10 principles set as a 
goal and followed conscientiously 
and understandingly, the family 
mold would produce the strong 
girders so essential in the building 
of better homes and, ultimately, 
better countries within a _ world 
at peace. 


1) A father develops in his 
home a deep and genuine ap- 
preciation of our traditions and 
institutions. 

2) He makes his children 
secure. 

3) He teaches his children that 
intolerance and bigotry have no 
place in American life. 

4) He develops in his home a 
respect for the character and ac- 
complishments of other peoples of 
the world. 

5) He shares 
activities. 

6) He sees to it that he and 
his family take an active part in 
community life. 

7) He is always available to help 
solve youthful problems. 

8) He trains his children for 
leadership. 

9) He strives to be the man his 
children think he is. 

10) He teaches his children that 
our great mat’l blessings are 
meaningless without the develop- 
ment of corresponding spiritual 
values. 


feel 


in his children’s 


WOMEN—Influence—47 


Suggestion for graduating class: 
Choose the girl whose husband is 
the most likely to succeed.—Mar- 
CELENE Cox, Ladies’ Home Jnl. 









A young thing was late for the 
symphony concert. “What are they 
playing now?” she breathlessly in- 
quired of the usher. “Ninth Sym- 
phony,” the usher repl’d. “Good- 
ness!” exclaimed the tardy one, 
“am I as late as that?”—NICHOLAS 
S.Lonimsky, Etude. a 


“ ” 


Comedian Jimmy Durante 
tells about the tightwad mur- 
derer in the electric chair who 
claimed he was being over- 
charged.—WI1S-dom, hm, radio 
station WIS, Columbia S C. 


“ ” 


Jas Melton, the radio and stage 
star, collects antique automobiles 
as a hobby and usually carries 
photographs of his favorite models 
while on tour. 

On one occasion, an unimagina- 
tive theater mgr happened to be 
looking over the pictures and ven- 
tured to ask Melton why he both- 
ered with such ancient jalopies 
when he could pay for a snappy 
number of late vintage. 

“It’s this way,” repl’d the singer. 
“I often practice while driving. It 
I hit the high notes and really 
hear them over the chug of a ’07 


Maxwell, I know I can still af- 
ford the better things in life.”— 
GEO HENHOEFFER. b 


“ ” 


A kid came running into the 
house: “Dad, I’m tired of playing 
ball. Can you let me have a dol- 
lar for window shopping?” 

“Could be,” said the father, “but 
why do you need a dollar just for 
window shopping?” 

“This time,” said the kid, “it’s 
Mrs Jones’ window: I gotta go 
shopping for.”"—JOHN STRALEY, In- 
vestment Dealers’ Digest. c 


one 
insists on 
negative. 
Birmingham 


The photographer is 
fellow who always 
accentuating the 
HENRY VANCE, 
(Ala) News. 


“ ” 


When Vertinsky, the composer, 
ret’d to Moscow after yrs of ab- 
sence abroad, he looked at the 
newly beautified city, and ex- 
claimed, “Mother Russia, I do not 
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Yo tt Cun Ws A 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 
Concert violinist 

Not long ago I was late for 

a radio concert and, carrying 

my violin in its case, ran into 
an elevator. 

“You'll have to go in the 

freight elevator,” snapped the 

operator. 


“I have no time,” I ans’d. 
“I’m in a hurry.” 
“I don’t care,” cont’d the 


operator. “All musicians with 
instruments gotta ride in the 
freight elevator.” 

By this time I was exasper- 
ated. “Look,” I stormed, “I’m 
Yehudi Menuhin.” 

“Listen, ya gotta ride in the 
freight elevator,” the operator 
added with finality, “even if 
you’re Jack Benny!”—Capper’s 
Wkly. 


recognize you!” 
down his 2 suitcases, 
kissed the sacred soil. When he 
arose, he discovered that both 
suitcases had been stolen. He then 
exclaimed, “I do recognize you, oh 
Mother Russia!”—Ros’rt MAGIDOFF, 
In Anger and Pity. (Doubleday) d 


Then he _ put 
knelt, and 


“ ” 


The most imflammable kind 
of wood is a chip on the 
shoulder. — Milwaukee (Wis) 
Newman Club Bulletin. 


A Montrealer and his wife were 
to play host to a knight and his 
lady. To avoid any faux pas the 
couple coached their young daugh- 
ter in advance. “When Sir Alan 
and Lady Blank arrive,” they ad- 
vised her, “you should not call 
them Mr and Mrs.” The child con- 
sidered this for a moment. “If 
they’re not Mr and Mrs,” she de- 
manded, “what are they?” The 
position was reviewed carefully and 
the moppet promised to follow the 
rules. The parents were a little 
startled, however, when later in 
the day they overheard their 


daughter passing the word on to 
a young friend. “That’s the room 
where Lady Blank and Sir Alan 
Blank are going to sleep,” she 
said. “We have to call them that 
because they're not married.”— 
Montrealer. (Canada) e 
An entomologist reports a 
strange metallic-tinted butter- 
fly from Eastern Europe. Can 
it be that moths are getting 
inte the Iron Curtain?—Punch. 
(London) 


An English housewife got tired 
of pushing her daughter’s baby 
carriage, so her husband put a 
motor on it. Then the police 
stepped into the picture. They 
said the powered buggy, which 
traveled 3 mi’s an hr, had to be 
classified as a “self-propelled ve- 
hicle.” Therefore, the parents would 
have to get license plates, lights, 
and brakes. And, to top it all, the 
mother would have to get a driv- 
er’s license—Current History. f 

The personnel mgr was _ inter- 
viewing a young lady for a book- 
keeping position. “You understand, 
of course, young lady,” the mgr 
affirmed, “that we are looking 
for a responsible person to fill 
this position.” 

“Oh, I’m responsible,” the young 
woman repl’d eagerly. “On my last 
job, every time there was some- 
thing they called a discrepancy, 
they always said I was responsi- 
ble.”—Woodmen of the World Mag, 
of the World Life Ins Co. g 

In some spinal columns, all 
the bone seems to be lumped 
at the top.—Origin unknown. 

One of society’s glittering ma- 
trons was giving a dinner party. 
She haughtily phoned the local 
Navy hdqrs and asked them to 
send along a few staff mbrs. Two 
men of the rank-and-file arrived, 
and were indignantly requested to 
eat with the servants. 

Furious at such an occurrence, 
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the hostess rang the Naval Comdr 
next day and demanded to know 
the reason for sending such low- 
ranking men to her party. The 
Comdr explained that one was an 
earl and the other a viscount. 

“Goodness!” gasped the matron. 
“Will you please apologize to them 
for me, and ask them to call 
again?” 

They did. They went to the back 
door and took her 2 maids to the 
movies.—Tit-Bits. (London) h 

“ ” 

A parson, diminutive in size, and 
with hair of the most fiery hue, 
officiated one Sunday in a remote 
coal mining village in Britain. The 
old-fashioned pulpit had a high 
desk, over which the parson’s red 
head was barely visible. 

This was too much for a burly 
miner who was seated immedi- 
ately under the pulpit, and who, 
when he heard the text, “I am 
the Light of the World,” exclaimed 
aloud to the clerk: “Push him up 
higher, mate! Don’t let him burn 
in his socket.”—Labor. i 
eee 1 
| Bargain in a Garden | 
If I, O Lord, divide the roots | 
| And add, O Lord, the seeds, | 
| Wilt multiply, O Lord, the | 
shoots .. . | 
| If I subtract the weeds?— | 
| JULIE SLOANE, Ladies’ eet 
| Jnl. j 


Phil Harris was bragging about 
his drinking adventures. He told 
of meeting a pleasant Italian at 
a_ bistro: 

“IT bought him a drink and then 
he bought me one,” Phil explained. 
“Then I bought him another one 
and he bought me one. We kept 
on doing that and when I left 
he was under the table ...I 
guess I’m the list man who ever 
drank a Venetian blind.”—Larry 
Wo tters, Detroit Free-Press. k 


Consider the whale. The on- 
ly times he gets into trouble 
is when he stops swimming. to 
blow.—EarLt L TucKER, Thom- 
asville (Ala) Times. 

A woman became interested in 
reform movements and got all 
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worked up on the subject of twi- 
light sleep. At a costal resort where 
she was staying, other guests found 
out her hobby and induced her to 
make a talk to them on the sub- 
ject. She had never done any pub- 
lic speaking but she was game and 
addressed quite a select audience. 

“There was only one drawback 
to its complete success,” her hus- 
band said later. “That was due, 
not to her lack of knowledge of 
the theme, but to her embarrass- 
ment. Some came away in a seem- 
ing state of bewilderment. My 
wife’s mistake was this: Every time 
she referred to Twilight Sleep she 


called it ‘Daylight Savings’.”—Ir- 
vin S Coss,* Many Laughs for 
Many Days. (Garden City) 1 


“ ” 


The high cost of haircuts is 
making an actuality out of 
that old gag of the man who 
went 5 wks without a haircut, 
and then carried an empty 
violin case for 3 more.—Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 

Guests at the inaugural ball for 
a newly-elected gov left their hats 
and coats in an upstairs room in 
the care of an aged servant. But 
at a late hr, a departing politician 
was unable to find his headgear. 
“What kind of hat was it?” asked 
the old man. 

“Brand new,” was the aggrieved 
reply. 

“Oh, my,” laughed the retainer. 
“All the new hats have been gone 
for over an hr!”—This Wk. m 

They had to discontinue the 
Roman holidays because of the 
overhead. The lions were eat- 
ing up the prophets. — BILL 
LAWRENCE, radio comedian. 
Russell Sage, the financier, de- 

tested lawsuits, and did everything 
possible to avoid them. One day 
he laid a case before his att’y. 
When he had finished, the lawyer 
said he would take it. “It’s an 
ironclad case,” exclaimed the law- 
yer enthusiastically. “We can’t 
possibly lose.” 

“Can’t lose, eh?” said Sage. 

“No, absolutely no!” assured the 
lawyer. 


| By definition. . 

| Hospitality: The virtue which 
induces us to feed and lodge 
certain persons who are not in 
need of food and lodging. 

Loquacity: A disorder which 
renders the sufferer unable to 
curb his tongue when you wish 
to talk. 

Marriage: The state or condi- 
tion of a community consisting 
of a master, a mistress and 2 
slaves, making, in all, 2. 

Zeal: A certain nervous dis- 
order afflicting the young and | 
inexperienced. A passion that | 
goeth before a sprawl.—Am- | 
BROSE BIERCE,* Devil’s Diction- | 
ary. (World) n 


“Then,” said the 
guess we won't sue.” 

“But why not?” asked the law- 
yer. “It’s a clear case.’’ 

“Because,” explained Sage, “it 
wasn’t my side of the case I laid 
before you. It was my opponent’s 
side.”—Lookout. 0 


“ ” 


financier, “I 


Two mbrs were examining a 
newly written motto, inscribed in 
the lobby of their club: “The 
faults of our brothers we write 
upon the sand; their virtues upon 
tablets of love and memory.” 

At this moment, there was a 
loud noise in the st outside. 

“What was that?” inqg’d one. 

“Probably,” said his cynical 
companion, “a truck bringing up 
another load of sand.”—North- 
western Bell, hm, Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. Pp 


“« ” 


Herbert Wise defines an econ- 
omist as a man who has a Phi 
Beta Kappa key on one end 
of his chain and no watch on 
the other.—BENNETT CERF, King 
Features Syndicate. 

A traveler one night found him- 
self obliged to remain in a small 
town because of a landslide on 
the ry, caused by heavy rain which 
was still falling. The traveler 
turned to the waitress with: “This 
certainly looks like the flood.” 

“The what?” 

“The flood. You’ve read about 
the flood, and the ark landing on 
Mt Ararat, surely?” 

“Mr,” she ret’d grimly, “I haven’t 
seen a paper in 3 days.”—Balance 
Sheet. q 
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Oh, for a Will Rogers—ARTHUR 
W PeacH, Rotarian, 6-’49. 

The conf had been tumultuous, 
with speakers interrupting each 
other and the chmn often pound- 
ing his gavel. It ended when 14 
mbrs walked out in a dudgeon. 
The 15th, who had remained silent 
thru most of the session, joined 
me at the door. I was still an- 
noyed—and said so. 

“All of you lost something,” my 
friend said quietly. “You lost 
something which not only you but 
the whole world is losing and 
needs to find again.” “And what 
is that, pray tell?” There was acid 
in my voice, for the mood of the 
meeting was still upon me. With- 
out answering, but with a cryptic 
smile on his face, he turned at 
the next corner. 

What was it that we had lost? 
Our tempers, certainly, and hrs of 
time. But my friend was thinking 
of something else; of that I was 
sure. So in part to atone for my 
rudeness to him I dropped him a 
note asking what he meant. In 
his Targe, serene hand he wrote: 
“Lost: A Sense of Humor.” 

I mailed a copy of the note 
to all my colleagues. Perhaps that 
is why at the next session the 
issues under controversy were set- 
tled to the satisfaction of all. Af- 
ter we adjourned—in a happy 
mood—some of us lingered with 
the wise friend .. . 

“The power type man, 
ler,” he said, “certainly is short on 
humor. We in our corner of the 
world can do little about picking 
world leaders with a _ sense of 
humor, but we can most surely 
make a start among ourselves.” 

One of us suggested that not 
every man can be a wit, a gagster, 
a wisecracker—and that if we had 
many of funsters, they would be- 
come a nuisance. “Ah,” our friend 
explained, “I’m talking about a 
sense of humor—something to take 
the heat out of angry moments... 
If any organization has a single 
mbr with a sense of fun and good 


like Hit- 
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judgment, he is the yeast that 
works thru the dough. 

“The world needs a big-sized Will 
Rogers to make it turn over and 
chuckle. Will had the gift of get- 
ting people to laugh at themselves. 
but every man should keep his 
sense of humor shined up and 
ready to use.” 

But suppose a man just doesn’t 
have a sense of humor. What 
then? “Develop one!” was the an- 
swer. “Anyone can. I am _ not 
thinking of the brilliant fun mak- 
er, but of men like us, not gifted 
with wit or the skill to make a 
joke. What we can learn to do 
is to see one at least. Moreover, 
the roots of a good sense of hu- 
mor lie in_ kindliness toward 
others.” 


Everything is funny as long | 


las it as it is happening to 


| somebody else. — WILL RoceErs, 
| naan Digest. 


He compared a sense of humor 
to sportsmanship—a feeling of be- 
longing to a team. “No, it is not 
like a hat that you put on or take 
off. A sense of humor reveals the 
real you. It starts with a consid- 
eration for the other fellow’s point 
of view. 

“The basic point to bear in 
mind is that no man knows all 
the answers. If he thinks he does, 
he’s going to be a trouble maker 
wherever he goes. When he bumps 
into you, try humor on him. Nine 
times out of 10 he will grin and 
get the point. Now I must be on 
my way.” 

We watched his gray head van- 
ish at the door. 

“There,” one of our group re- 
marked, “goes a wise man.” 


American Women—Cowed by the 
Capitalists-—Ernest Bau, St Louis 
Post-Dispatch, 5-8-’49. 


Just think of a coun- 
try where the women 
own only 70% of the 
private wealth! Inherit 
only 68% of the estates! Have 
only 65% of the savings acc’ts! 
Own only 50% of the industrial 
stocks! Are beneficiaries of only 
80% of the life ins! Buy only 
80% of the retail goods! 
More women than men 


own 


net in some of our biggest Amer- 
ican co’s—like Gen’l Motors and 
American Telephone ... 

And what about clothes? A 
woman has to dress, you know. 
Yet in this Simon Legree country 
she spends only twice as much 
for clothes as the men spend. 

In the blessed land 

of Uncle Joe, the girls 
really have a chance to 
wear snappy clothes. 
Now they’ve announced a dress 
that can be converted into 7 
styles—just think, 7 styles in 1 
dress—7 times what our girls have! 
It can be a day dress, evening 
dress, short-sleeve dress, long- 
sleeve dress, suit, cocktail dress, 
theater gown. And even then you 
get a bonus—they don’t count it 
as a nightgown 

Just think—28,500 Russian wom- 
en have won the title, “Mother 
Heroine” for having at least 10 
children. Two million, five hundred 
thousand have rec’d the “Order 
of Motherhood Glory” for having 
7 children. Happy, happy girls! 
Wearing their lovely medals, tuck- 
ing up their skirts and pushing 
their plows, chasing their kids out 
of the Community Soviet-Socialist 
mud puddles. 
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